


"We appeal to all progressive and democratic 
forces to bear pressure on their governments 
for a decisive stand against the Iranian in- 
vasion and to support the fighting masses in 
Oman. " 

—People's Front for the Liberation of Oman 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2— -CAMBODIA AIRLIFT 

The airl if t is of vital importance to the survival 
of the Lon Nol regime. In recent months, pro-Sihanouk 
liberation forces have cut off all surface supply routes 
to the capital, including, most recently the Mekong 
River. 

Eighty per cent of Phnom Penh's suppl ies, food 
and ammunition had previously arrived from South Viet- 
nam via the Mekong. However, since the Liberation Force 
started their dry season offensive on January 1, more 
than 20 supply ships — including tankers, "ffeighters and 
barges have been sunk by mines and gun emplacements 
along the river banks. 

Even with the increased airlift, the supplies of 
ammunition, fuel and food (which is not Included in 
the cargo planes) will fell far short of the Lon Nol 
regime's needs. Government forces are also reported 
falling short of what is necessary, and officials 
have had to open jails in order to get the nedessary 
recruits. 

According to Internews, Lon Nol bombers are now 
dropping a new type of ant {“personnel weapon supplied 
by the United States which increases its killing 
power by consuming all the oxygen within a 100 foot 
madius of it hits. 
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, ORGANIZE 1 


an LNS Book Review 
by Steve Unger 

"Fvesentlyt as iHsthe paaty the greateet hdpe 
of AmeH^oan tabor ia in the rank and file fnembei>ahipy 
the men and xoomen who pay their duea and who main- 
tain unity dmd aotidOrity at the benohy the lathe ^ 
and the aasembly tine. 


Mortimer, bom in 1884, grew up in the 
coal mining areas around the Susquehanna River 
in Pennsylvania. He witnessed his first strike 
at age nine, Wheh local miners were driven to 
despefation by the long hours Underground and low 
wages; His father, active as a strike leaders, 
was president of the local Assembly of the Knights 
of Labor. 


"When a tittle more experience has taught them a 
few more facts of tife^ they Witt dedideiMeyhaoe 
had enough. ' ‘ i 

'"The leaders who have forgotten thedr origin 
and mission wilt be swept aside. Their piaoes wilt 
be taken by younger and more militant ■ieaderas fnesh 
from the shopi mitt and factory. ■ ^ 


’The struggle took place from spring, through 
the Summer and into autumn . Final ly , hungry , co Id , 
withdut resources except their Tabor i the miners 
Went back to work.' The strike had lost, and "hun- 
ger and want had won," comments Mortimer. His 
father and other strike leaders were blacklisted 
and therefore unable to find work for, over two 


"Best assured^ this new and younger leadership 
is already in the making. We .may, not yet have 
heard their names ^ but to doubt ihat these future 
leaders exist is to doubt the whole of American 
tabor history." 

—from "Organized" by 
J^ndham Mortimer j Beacon 
PresSy Boston. $3.95 

Wyndham Mortimer's book is an insider's view of 
the labor movement during the 1930s. This Co^mpel- 
ling autobiography tells not meroly of the heroic' 
battles labor fought against capital in that period, 
but of the often bitter struggle within its own 
ranks to overcome the divisiveness, of race prejudice 
and red-baiting hurled at the rank and file by corp- 
orations and some union leaders alike. All along, 
it was the pressure by the rank and file that forced 
reluctant leaders into action. 


yearsv* , ^ - 

If that first unsuccessful strike demonstrated 
the life and death power the coal companies held 
over the workers, it also gay© Mortimer a lesson 
in class solidarity that transcEpded the workers' 
misery and ethnic barriors. 

Late in the summet. When the company imported 
two hundred Hungarian immigrants to act as strike- 
breakers, the striking miners intercepted their 
train. Explaining the situation to the immigrants, 
the strikers convinced them to refuse work in the 
mines. They promised (that th® union would house 
and feed them and help them to find other .work. 

When the train reached the miners' town, the 
Hungarians refused to scab , and along with the 
strikers' families, they passed by the waiting 
Goal and Iron Police to a meal of hot beef stew 
at Tni-nA-TQ* Viall . 


"American labor, and especially its leadership 
today," writes Mortimer, '’is afflicted with a^ viru- 
lent disease called respectability." That disease 
is highly contagious and debilitating when leaders 
are divorced from the rank and file. Despitq all 
the disappointments Mid setbacks he suffered, Mor- 
timer's book is a tribute to the power, dignity and 
accomplishment of labor's rank a.nd file. 

It would be tempting to offer the conventional 
sympathy that Wyndham Mortimer was fortunate that 
his long and active life ended in 1966 before our 
current period, when wages of ' o working psopl® are 
being subjected to their' severest attack| since the 
Great Depression. It wbiilfi have been painful for 
him to see the long unemployment Tines of “autowor- 
kers in the shadbwEsof empty factories in Flint and 
Detroit, in auto towns from New Jersey to‘ the Bay 
area of California. And he certainly wbuld have 
been distressed to hear Leonard Woodcock, president 
of the United Automobile Workers (UAW), argue that 
in times of economic crisis, workers must sacrifice 
to keep business profitable. 

But it is not difficult to imagine Mortimer's 
response: expose the leaders who claim to reptesent 

the rank and file; stop their col labbrationist pol- 
icies which make them deny the class struggle and 
thus "disown the' only reason for the existence of a 
labor union"; let Working people take on the fight 
against the "racket of free enterprise, the right 
of the few to rbb the many"; and most important of 

all, organize. , ■ 
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After three years, the Mortimers found work 
in another coal town. "Life in Bitumen," wrote 
Mortimer, "was the nearest thing to peonage to 
be found anywhere. in America." The Kettle Creek 
Goal Mining Con^any thoroughly dominated the town. 
It was the only source of jobs, housing, groceries, 
and supplies, and even mail. 

Wyndham started work as a 
"ttapper boy"in the mine. Within a few years, he 
became active in organizing drives conducted by the 
United Mine Workers. > 

His family eventually moved out of the coal 
fields, and in 1917, how with a wife and family, 
Mortimer began to work for the White Motor Company 
in Cleveland. 

In sharp contrast to the mines. White Motor 
was a decent place to work. Hours Were regular, 
wages were above the gping rate and Walter White, 
the owner, was unusually liberal in his views, 
practicing a kind of benevolent paternalism toward 
hiS|; employees. True, it was an, open shop, as were 
all factories at the time, but it was clearly one 
of the best places to work. 

; The Depression, and the takeover of White Mo- 
tor by the Morgan interests, ended its existence 
as an oasis in the f act bry jungle. In 1930, lay- 
offs began. From June , 1931 , to June 1932, i Mprti- 
mer's total earnings were $53.65. The time had 
come to organize White's. 

February 15, 1975 — — — — more.... 



Opposition from the company was expected. Op- 
position from the local toerican Federation of La- 
bor (AFL) was not. "Why, no one can organize that 
bunch of hunkies out there," shouted the executive 
secretary of the Cleveland Federation of Labor when 
Mortimer and two fellowe workers requested his ass- 
sistance to unionize the plant. "The great gather- 
ings of mass production workers. . .actually horri- 
fied them," wrote Mortimer. 

The AFL never did cease its efforts to thwart 
industrial unions in the mass production industries. 
The workers would have to go it alone, dragging the 
AFL leaders, kicking and screaming if need be, in- 
to the twentieth century. 

Eventually the union was ®stablished, despite 
what Mortimer considered to be collusion between 
the AFL bureaucrats and the company. Once White’s 
had a functioning local, it naturally lead to con- 
tacts with other autoworkers. 

The temper of the times can be glimpsed from 
a meeting of autoworkers during a strike wave in the 
spring of 1934. Strike sentimept among the workers 
was strong, but AFL organizers were determined to 
head it off. 

At’ the meeting, an AFL organizer read a forged 
telegram. "STRONGLY URGE AGAINST STRIKE. SITUATION 
DEMANDS PEACEFUL NEGOTIATIONS. (Signed) FRANKLIN 
DELANO ROOSEVELT. " Roosevelt’s name was magic in 
1934, says Mortimer. "The men were seduced by fair 
words and foul deeds to stay on the job." j 

Later, as chairman of a protest committee el- 
ected by the rank and file, Mortimer travelled to 
the annual convention of the AFL in Atlantic City. 

A brief sketch reveals much of the AFL atmosphere.' 

"Though we arrived at the speaifio timej the 
Counoil had not yet oonvenedt and the various mem- 
bers present were in informal discussion. What was 
the subdeot of their talk? For the most party they 
were discussing stocks bonds y personal invest- 

ments and the like. 

"Bill Eutohe son of the Carpenters was telling 
Ed Wharton of the Machinists y I fust bought 

fifty thousand dollars of Consolidated Edison last 
week. I think it is a good buy . * Wharton. . . said he 
thought AT&T was better. 

\ ■ ■ ' • 'S ■ 

"At that time i, September y l9Z5y there were still, 

millions, of unemplbyedy miserable and hungry men and 
women loho wondered' where their next meal ioas coming 
from. . . . Yet the supposed ’.f^okesmen ' for these des- 
perate millions could find nothing to talk about e^ 
cept buying stocks and bonds . " 

Mortimer, more determined than ever to build I 
an industrial union among auto workers, eventually 
went to Flint, Michigan where he began preparing the 
groundwork that led to the great sit-down strike a- 
gainst General Motors (GM) . 

Mortimer writes in hisi typically understated ; 
way, "The time to prepare for the strike was very 
short, and to think of organizing the vast GM empire 
in Six months was almost unrealistic," January 1, 193? 
was set as the strike deadline. 

Yet after these- six months of organizing work, 
and a 44-day strike, the fledgeling UAW-C 10 brought 
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GM--that giant of American capitalism- -into an 
agreement to recognize the union. 

Mortimer participated in the negotiations 
with GM. It was possibly the most crucial battle 
of labor versus capital during the 1930 ’s. "Once 
the American working class recognizes their real 
enemy," he writes, "their courage in combating 
the enemy knows no bounds . " 

The UAW, once established, promptly moved 
to strangle itself. From the summer of 1937 
until April, 1939, says Mortimer, the union was 
actually run by Jay Lovestone, who had been ex- 
pelled from the Communist Party, and who domin- 
ated the weak and ineffectual UAW president, 

Homer Martin. Lovestone directed the auto wor- 
ker^ attacks against Stalin, not against Ameri- 
can corporations. 

On June 9, 1938, barely sixteen months after 
the GM agreement was signed, George Addes, Ed 
Hall, Walter Wells, Richard Frankensteen and 
Wyndham Mortimer (those who had been most active 
and effective in forming the union) were ex- 
pelled from t he UAW. When the issue was taken 
before the UAW-C 10 rank and file membership a 
year later, Mortimer was reinstated and Homer 
Martin was expelled fromtthe union for 99 years. 

Mortimer Continued to Work for the UAW as an 
organizer on the West Coast. In 1941, at the 
Worth American Aviation Company factory in Los 
Angeles, the workers went out on an "unauthorized" 
strike. The CIO leadership, then headed by 
Sidney Hillman, denounced the strike as "Commun- 
ist-led and inspired." 

^Mortimer, Who for two years had told the air- 
craft workers the UAW would raise their wages 
and benefit them in many ways , coaid not betray 
the workers When they sought to take the situa- 
tion into their own hands. He refused to tell 
them to return to work. That day he was fired, 
ending his years as a UAW organizer. 
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(See packet #675 for photo and more information 
on the airlift.) 

U.S. DOUBLES AIRLIFT OF AMMUNITION TO PHNOM PENH, 
SUPPLY ROUTES REMAIN CUT BY LIBERATION FORCES 

PHNOM PENH, Cambodia (LNS) — The United 
States government doubled its airlift of military 
supplies to the Lon No 1 government in Phnom Penh 
on February 12, under the cover of the "civilian" 
air line. Air Bird. * 

Air Bird’s newly altered contract with the 
Pentagon will mean that six or seven Air Bird cargo 
planes will now make 22 to 24 flights daily to 
keep Phnom Penh from falling to the liberation for- 
ces. In addition, 56 new air and ground cra« 
have been added, bringing the total number to 96. 

The cargo planes, floWh from Thailand to Cam- 
bodia twice a day, are U.S. Air Force C-I30s with 
their military insignias painted over. Their 
pilots and crews are all retired U.S. Air Force 
personnel several of whom left the Air Force in 
Korea and elsewhere within the last few months in 
order to fly the nrbSent mission. (CONT. INSIDE OF 

FRONT COVER . . . . ) T '7 ’ " ^ ^ V. . 
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FBI AND LEAA VIEW BICENTENNIAL AS THE START OF 
"AN ERA OF SUPER VIOLENCE" 

WASHINGTON (LNS)— Not only corporations and 
townships, hut federal law enforcement agencies are 
getting ready for America's Bicentennial. 

The Justice Department's Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration (LEAA), for one, has set 
aside $l-million for local programs to combat "ter- 
rorism" in 1976. LEAA spokesman Joe Krovisky says 
the $1 million will be granted in lumps of $H0,000 
to $60,000 to cities hosting major bicentennial 
celebrations. 

Earlier, in testimony before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, California Attorney 
General Evelle J. Younger predicted, providing no 
documentation or evidence, that the Bicentennial 
would attract terrorist actions and mark the begin- 
ning of "an era of super violence." 

And a spokesman for the FBI has called the 
Bicentennial a "perfect target" for terrprists. 

The Bureau is channelling all reports of threatened 
disruption through two specieilly assigned agents 
in its new headquarters at the J. Ed^ar Hoover 
Building in Washington, ;D.C. 

A reporter for Common Sense — the People's Bi- 
Centennial Commission's monthly publication — spoke 
on the phone with Tom Harrington, an agent and press 
contact for the FBI: 

COMMON SENSE: Could you comment on what evi- 

dence has come to the FBI's attention that indi- 
cates that massive disruption and terrorist activ- 
ities are planned for the Bicentennial? 

FBI: I'm sorry, it's Bureau policy that we 

cannot comment on an on-going investigation. 

COMMON SENSE: Oh, so you have launched an in- 

vestigation of some kind into some sort of , suspec- 
ted activities? , 

FBI: I didn't say we were in the process of 

an investigation. I said that I cannot comment 
on an investigation that is in process. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we've only jutt set up our Bicenten- 
nial unit. 

COMMON SENSE: Well, if there's no investiga- ' 

tion in the works, can you tell me what kinds of 
activities you intend to investigate at some later 
date? 

FBI: Look, we don't know whether there'll 

be violence at the Bicentennial. But if you look 
into the past ten years in this country, and then 
look into the future . . . What pappr did you 
say you were with? ' 

Jerry Littman, a spokesman for California At- 
torney General Yopnger, was equally evasive, refus- 
ing |to divulge his sources , but confirming Younger ' s 
Senate testimony to the effect that "bits and: piec- 
es of information, howevelr slight, are appearing 
in underground publications, indicating that plans 
are already being formulated to insure that the 
200th anniversary of the United States is marred 
with domestic violence." 

Littman did, however, admit that Younger's 
office is trying to set up a"war games project" 


to develop a Bicentennial strategy. One possi- 
ble sbenb ;to be "gamed" out, the Attorney General 
said, is one where "terrorists, financed by the 
proceeds of bank robberies and by stolen credit 
cards, would use chemical or biological weapons 
of mass destruction." 

In an extensive Review of "imderground" pub- 
lications over the last two years , Common Sense 
has failed to find a single article hinting at 
"an era of superviolence" or "domestic terrorist 
wave" for 1976. Nor has Press Intelligence, Inc., 
a nationally known press clipping service, turned 
up a single story of this nature in over three 
years of monitoring Bicentennial news. 
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(Thanks to Common Sense for this infonnation. ) 

X************************************************* 

(see graphics to go with this article) 

COMPLAINT FILED AGAINST SEXIST AIRLINE ADS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — In the latest action by stew- 
ardesses' rights groups and other women's organiz- 
ations against airline advertising, the National 
Organization for Women (NOW) has filed a complaint 
with the- Federal Trade Commission against the Nation- 
al Airlines "I'm going to fly you like you've never 
been flown before" campaign. 

The coordinator of NOW's Media Task: Force says 
that the ad is deceptive since "most of the ads re- 
fer to stewardesses who say they are going to fly 
the passenger, when clearly they do not perform any 
of the duties entailed in navigating the aircraft." 

F. William Free, the president of National's 
ad agency, refused to comment directly on the women's 
action against the $10 million advertising campaign. 
But according to the trade publication Advertising 
Age, he noted, "With all the research we've done, 
we d6h:'t' turn up any negatives to this campaign, 
even among women. I'm not saying, though, that 
there isn't some small group of very radical ladies . " 

- 30 - 
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BERKELEY CITY COUNCIL ADOPTS 
"AMNESTY HIRING POLICY" 

BERKELEY, Cal. (WIN/IMS)— The Berkeley City 
Council voted uiiapimously on January 28, to "in- 
stitute a hiring policy effective immediately that 
will not in ariy instances discriminate against 
Vietnam era veterans with less than honorable dis- 
charges or against civilians with criminal records 
resulting from their resistance to the Indochina 
War." 

The seven member council adopted the' "amnesty 
hiring policy" as part of three resolutions sub- 
mitted by the East Bay Coalition for Universal and 
Unconditional Amnesty and presented by Council- 
women Ying Lee Kelley and Loni Hancock. 

TJie other two resolutions put Berkeley on 
record as advocating "universal and unconditional ;.i 
amnesty for all past and future resisters to the 
Indochina War," and urging "all agencies and busin- 
esses in Berkeley to adopt a similar non-discrimin- 
atory hiring policy. 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD ** M INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR ALL LNS"tUBS0RIBERS ** FEBRUARY 15. 1975 


from; Gloria Ramakus, Via de’Bardi 50, Apt. 8, 

Florence, Italy. 

Two comrades from Lotta Continua, an indepen- 
dent Marxist organization in Italy, are coming to 
the U.S. at the end of March to give a lecture tour. 
Marcello Galeotti is a professor of mathtematics 
at the University of Florence and the director of 
the organization's daily newspaper, Lotta Continua. 
Peppino Ortoleva is an economist and Journalist 
from Torino. Both will give an analysis of the cur- 
rent situation in Italy, as well as a critique of 
Italy's traditional communist parties. 

They are currently setting up a speaking sche- 
dule and would like to ^peak in community surround- 
ings and possibly near some factories, as well as on 
campuses. If you want to set up a lecture date for 
your area, contact them immediately at the above ; 
address. 

* » * 

from: Kerry Trane, Workforce, 5951 Canning St., 

Oakland, CA 9^+609. 

Library budgets are being cut and radical pub- 
lications are usually among the first to go. There 
are a nvimber of reasons for this, not the least of 
which are political, but there is no reason for us 
to sit by and watch it happen. One of the reasons 
librarians consistently give for not carrying our 
publications is that they are not indexed. The large 
business -oriented indexes, it is true, will not 
index us. 

But for all their ups and downs, wej are index- 
ed in the Alternative Press Index. One aspect of any 
strategy to try and get more of our publications 
in the libraries has to be pushing this index, mak- 
ing it work, giving it credibility. This hasn't 
been happening and the index hasn't come out in about 
2 years. So how can we in the 'radical media help? 

i 

One idea has been to help index ouP own publi- 
cations; Alternative Press Gehter said they would 
gladly supply the forms and guide. Another is to push 
the index in all our publicity, especially that 
which goes to libraries. For several of us, neither 
of these ideas would require alot of time or energy 
on our part. Perhaps you have other ideas — lets hear 
'em. APC would especially like to know what we all 
feel should be included in the index in the future. 
Write your suggestions to them at PO Box 256, College 
Park, MD 207^0 and or me at the above address. 

* * * 

from: The Midwest Institute, c/o J. Fong, 1206 N. 

Sixth St., Columbus, Ohio 43201. 

The Midwest Institute is a new small radical 
research institute, somewhat similar to the Insti- 
tute for Policy Studies and the Cambrid.ge Institute, 
that does semi-scholarly research on contemporary 
domestic issues, such as a study of the social 
changes of New |York Chinatown, and a study of the 
conversion from a war economy to a peace economy. 
While there is great freedom in the choice of re- 
search projects, subject in each instance to the 
approval of the director, everyone is required to 


kharfe' in answering the telephone, running the mimeo- 
graph machine,' light typing, cleaning the premises 
— and in fundraising.” 

At present, we are seeking unselfish, socially- 
cbns clous , non-careerist , ' MA-PhD Movement economists , 
political scientists , etc . , who can get grants or 
raise funds . For more information about the Insti- 
tute, write to the above address. 

* * * 

from: Legal Publications , Box 673, Berkeley, CA 
94701. 

Meiklejohn Civil Liberties Institute, a non- 
profit public interest law library and research 
center, announces the publication of its 10th anni- 
versary year Himia n Rights Organizations & Periodi- 
cals Directory 1975? The Directory lists nearly 
550 noteworthy organizations and periodicals through- 
out the U.S. dedicated to the expression and pro- 
tection of basic human rights. 

Readers can quickly locate all the organizations 
and periodicals that focus on one or more specific 
subjects, such as amnesty, community organizing, 
education, labor/employment , poverty/welf are , 
prisoners or women. It enables readers to. contact 
appropriate agencies and legal centers for work 
6n human rights litigation, to discover normally 
hard-to-find primary sources on current events, 
and to keep in touch with other active, concerned 
people. Copies of the Directory may be ordered from 
the above address. Price: $5. 

* « * 

from: Vocations for Social Change, 5951 Canning St. 
Oakland, CA 94609. 

Organizing: The Art of Self-Defense in Middle 
Class Occupations , is now available for $1 from the 
above address. It's based on experiences in the 
SSEU, a unique, independent union of welfare and 
hospital employees in San Francisco, that for the 
past 8 years has successfully defended fired workers 
and countered oppressive administrative practices. If 
a detailed analysis of methods of working with co- 
workers, beginningi'rwith small groups, to gain con- 
trol over work and working conditions. 

* * *' 

from: The Indochina C-urriculum Group, 11 Garden St., 

Cambridge, MA 02138. 

The Indochina Curriculum Group is a collective 
of Boston area high school teachers and scholars 
developing materials on Southeast Asia for high 
schools. We work together on all aspects of our 
materials from writing through editing, design, 
illustration and distribution. We have tried to pre- 
sent the materials in a form that will encourage 
students to examine many differenifc points of view 
critically sO that they can learn to analyze and 
draw their own concltisiohs . 

Our original focus was the Indochina war. As 
the project developed we realized that an economic 
and historical framework was crucial in understand- 
ing the lessons of the war. We have expanded the 
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scofe of oiijr- materials to explore the roots of 
western involvement in Southeast Asia ar^d to trace 
their historical and economic development. For a 
Complete list of the cxorriculum we offer, write to 
the above address. 


FORD TRIES TO DRUM UP SUPPORT IN ATLANTA; 

100 PROTEST , 

ATLANTA (LNS) — One hundred people picketed 
outside Atlanta’s RegehOy Hyatt House on February 
3, during Ford’s campaign to drufli up support for 
his recently gj^hodh'cedi' L economic i and energy pro- 
gram. 


range 


* * * 

from: The Red Star Singers, c/o Paredon Records, 

PO Box 889 , Brooklyn, N.Y. 11202. 

The Red Star Singers, a Bay Area radical music 
troupe, has put out a record called "Force of Life" . 
which they would really like to get out to people. 
Paredon is a small, non- commercial operation running 
on a shoestring budget and neither they nor the 
Red Star Singers can afford to send out hundreds of 
review copies or pay for publicity. They’d appreciate 
any alternative press reviews Uhd ’distribution in 
radical bookstores , record Stores , community centers 
etc. You can get a copy by Lending $5 plus 25(^ for 
mailing for each copy to the above address. Paredon 
will generally allow a discount for orders of ten 
or more records. 

* * * 

from: Women in Dietributidn, PO Box 8858 , Washington 
DC 20003. 

Women in Distribution will fulfill two major - 
needs of the women’s movement: the consolidation of 
the many women-oriented works being produced into 
one central listing; and the distribution of these 
works on a wider wholesale basis . 

Women in Distribution will be selling work to 
women’s alternative bookstores , established and li- 
terary bookstores, women’s centers, public and col- 
lege libraries, and to women’s studies courses. 

We consign a minimum of 100 copies of any work we 
carry, at 50^ of the retail price. We are responsible 
for all billing and bookkeeping related to the sell- 
ing of the work. For more Information, contact us 
at the above address. 

* , * * 


"Ford Must Go," "Jobs, Not War" "Rockefeller 
Must Go," "Food, Not War," shouted demonstrators, 
who sang, "There is only one 'way -- you gotta 
make the rich pay!" . . 

Ford’s White House Conference, on Energy and 
the Economy" in Atlanta was described by him as 
part 'of a nationwide effort to bring Washington 
officials, to twenty cities 'to "discuss pressing 
national issues with the people who are affected 
by them." 

But Dorothy Boulton of the ‘National Domestic 
Workers’ Union and ^the Atlanta Housing Authority, 
disagreed: . "Ya ’ll are here to sell the President’s 
program, we all know that...." 

Explaining that only two Cabinet members — 
the Secretary of Housing and iUrban Develpment and 
the- Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
(hew) “ were there, Boulton asked, "Where are 
the Secretaries of Labor, Transportation, and 
Agriculture. .. .the .opes who administrate programs 
like food stmps, unemployment. . .that people are 
really worried about?" 

HEW Secretary Casper Weinberger announced at the 
Conference that ghvernment spending was the enemy 
of the poor and elderly,, neglecting however, to 
note that all the major budget cuts proposed by 
■‘the Administration are aimed at social services, 
including food stamps , welfare and social 
security, while posing -no threat whatsoever to 
the $9U billion defense budget. 

"The only hard. information passed out all 
day," teported'.theoGreat Spedkled Eird;,- ah alter- 
nativeri paFeh ih iAtlanta, "was that gas prices 
will be up 13 to 15 cents with the President’s 
new import ‘tax on crude oil. " 


from: Media Project — Video, Urban Planning Aid, 639 ^ Ford threw out some energy statistics, and 

Massachusetts Ave. , Cambridge, MA 02139 * offered reporters a text which : 

UPA now has several video tapes and slide shows didn’t read at the gathering: I am well aware 

available . Local groups can call ( 617 ) ’ 86 lt 9220 ’'tb"'ar- that some people claim I have made a one hundred 
for showings either at UPA or at group meetings. and eighty-degree turn in my economic policies 

Distant groups can send a blank half-hour tape and since last October. But let me just say that 

we will dub a free copy. The tapes include a report during World War II, I -was an assistant naviga^ 

on the National March Against Racism held in Boston tion officer in the Navy and so, I happen to 

bn December l4, 19TU; Attica is All of Us; and a know a little about course direction — one bund- 

history of working Conditions in America including a n ', red eighty-degree turns or otherwise, 
summary of the most common on-the-job hazards. For "My jobj as it is, was to get our ship 

a fiiil listing, write to UPA. . swiftly and safely to where it wus going.. In 

^ , 'perilous waters, this sometimes called for, an 

altered course, sometimes, sharp tiirns. But we 

from: LNS “lade it. I can do no less for our ship of state 


The following prisoner would really appreciate 
correspondihgckith'bbomeone on the outside. His name 
is Nathaniel Morris and you can write to him at 
#lil-Tl+-5i56, 2T5 Atlantic Ave. 6UDI0 Brooklyn, NY 
11201 . 


today." 

Meanwhile, State Senator Hosea Williams with 
a People’s Manifesto, and Peter Camejo with the 
ten point program of the Socialist Workers' 

Party j tried to present Ford with their alterna- ' 
tive plans for the economy. Neither was allowed 
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in to tKe Gbriference; "both were arrested for tres- 
passing and spent the rest of the day in Jail. 

Camejo concluded that the conference was 
"creating a backdrop to give the impfcession of 
talking to people without giving them a chance to 
really participate, and specifically excluding 
those with alternative programs." 

— 30 — 
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ITT WINS INSURANCE CLAIM AND "SETS THE RECORD STRAIGHT';' 
PANEL RULES ITT'S CHILE ACTION 
"TENTATIVE AND INSUBSTANTIAL" 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --The Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation (OPIC), a government agency that insures 
U.S. investment abroad, agreed in November to award 
the multinational International Telephone and Tele- 
graph (ITT) corporation up to $95“million in compen- 
sation for its telephone company in Chile which was 
nationalized under the Popular Unity government of 
Allende. ITT will be compensated despite evidence of 
its efforts to interfere in Chilean politics and block 
Allende's election. 

While OPiC is supposed to deny compensation to a 
company if it has committed acts of "provocation or 
instigation" in the host country, the OPIC panel of 
arbitrators decided that ITT's Chilean activities were 
"tentative and insubstantial." 

ITT used the favorable decision as an opportunity : 
to reprint the following editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat on the front page of the company's Nov- 
ember-December internal newsletter, "Within the ITT 
System." 

Head 1 ined ," ITT Cleared In Chile" it begins: 

"The prevailing opinion is that the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation was a ruthless and 
oorrupt interventionist in the affairs of Chile, That 
opinion prevails heoause the gaggle of congressmen 
and reporters who admired fallen Maroaist president 
Salvador Allende tell Americans it is so. Only ITT 
told Americans it was not sOy hut Awho'^are they other 
than greedy corporate eteploiters of poor old Chile? 

"Americans have been used to cmti-husiness , . , 
propaganda that they were inclined to believe Allende 
was right and ITT was wrongj" the editorial continues. 

"...Many assumed that the Communist propaganda 
was correct — ITT was engaged in furtive and illegal 
scheming. 

"The record has now been set straight. A distin- 
guished panel from the American Arbitration Association 
has ruled that the "tentative and insxdostantial" ITT 
activities in Chile did not influence the affairs of 
Chile y that its requests to the U.S. government for 
assistance were not improper y and that ITT deserved 
compensation from the quasi-federal Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation for its loss from the expro- 
priation. 

"The unanimous: decision by the impartial panel 
of arbitrators in effect clears ITT of any impropriaties 
in Chile..." 

The ITT activities which the "impartial" panel 
judged "tentative and Insubstantial^' included several 


overtures to the U.S. government during 197P 
requeStfng that it Interfere In Chile. 

In July, 1970» ITT chai rman Howard Geneen 
, offered the CIA a"substantlal"sum of money to 
, block the elect Ion of leftist Chilean president 
A1 lende. And by September 1970, when Allende need- 
ed ratification by the Chilean parliament after 
winning a plurality in the election, ITT again 

offered"to assist" the White House financially 

’ 0 

"I told them [the Whi te House] that Mr. Geneen 
i s wi 1 1 ing to come to Washington to discuss ITT's 
interest and that we are prepared to assist 
f inancial lyMn sums up to seven f igures," said a 
September lA, 1970 memo from ITT representative 
Jack Neal , who spoke with Henry Kissinger on be- 
half of the multinational. 

"I said Mr. Geneen 's concern i s not one ' after 
the barn cToor has been locked,' but that all along 
we have feared the Al lende victory and have been 
trying unsucessful 1 y to get other American com- 
panies aroused over the fate of the It* investments, 
and join us in pre-election efforts." 

These are only some of the document? ,fi rst 
made public March 1972, revealing ITT's efforts 
in 1970 to promote a mi 1 itary coup. The U.S. gov- 
ernment rejected ITT's offers, opting for another 
strategy to promote such a coup three years later. 

When testimony in 1973 before the Senate 
confirmed ITT's offers of money, even the Wall 
Street Journal expected the company's claims for 
compensation from OPIC to be endangered. In its 
decision, however, the panel of "impartial" ar- 
bitrators concluded, "It has long been regarded 
as aM egi timate funct ion of the United States 
as a government, to assist Its nationals in the 
protection of their persons and property abroad... 

"The U.S. government may decline to accede 
to a request by a national for assistance or 
may comply with the request in a manner different 
from that contained in the request. It Is not, 
however, improper for the national to make the 
request." 

ITT Itself,, however, seemed unsure about the 
propriety of its request. In his March, 1972 
column exposing the ITT documents. Jack Anderson 
reported a "wholesale shredding of files which 
the company admitted took place in its Washington 
office February 1972, to keep the ' embarass ing ‘ 
documents out of our hands." graphics.) 

-so- 
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H.S. STUDENTS ANSWER QUESTION, WHAT IS A SCAB? 

DETROIT (LNS)— A $50 prize has been offered 
to the high school student in Detroit who writes 
the best essay oh the subject, "What is a Scab?" 

.According to the Wall Street Journal, the 
contest is being run by a student group in re- 
action to studehts at nearby suburban schools who 
s i ded wi th the! r school board when it f i red 
striking teachers and hired substitutes to scab. 
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MENOMINEES WIN TITLE TO MONASTERY; 

33 ARRAIC3NED, 5 FACE FELONY CHARGES 

GRESHAM, Wisconsin(LNS)— The thiry-four day 
takeover of an unused novitiate ended February 3 
after the Alexian Brothers agreed to turn over 
the deed to the building and 225 acre estate to 
the Menominee people in return for one dollar 
and a good faith offer by the Menominees to pay 
a fair 'amount for the property. 

As a further article of the settlement , the 
leaders of the Menominee Warrior Society— the 
group directly involved in the takeover of the 
abbey— agreed to allow themselves to be arrested. 

’’When was the last time you heard of an 
Indian tribe expanding its reservation^” asked 
one Menominee after the deed was signed. And 
American Indian Movement (AIM) leader Dennis 
Banks called it "a great victory for the Menom- 
inee people.” 

However, twenty-eight people who left the 
abbey after the signing of the agreement February 
3 were arraigned on charges of criminal trespass 
and disorderly conduct. Five others are being 
charged with felonies, and are being held in 
Shawano County Jail at $50,000 bail each. 

The five, all Menominees, are Michael 
Sturdevant, John Wabanascum, John Perote, Robert 
Chevalier, and Doreen Dixon. They are charged 
with armed robbery, armed burglary, false im- 
prisonment, and conduct regardless of life. 

There are reports that as many as 120 people 
may have walked out through the woods at night, 
evading heavy security patrols for up to 24 
hours. The Shawano County District Attorney has 
initiated an investigation to try to bring charges 
against the Warriors who left the abbey* 

Four non-Menominees who had access to the 
abbey at times during the occupation — two photo- 
graphers, one negotiator, and one man hired by 
the state to evaluate the building's potential 
as a medical facility— have been subpeoned to 
testify. So far none of the four are known to 
have given informatthn to the district attorney. 


this date because we wanted to start the New 
Year right for poor people.'* 

On January 7, Governor Patrick Lucey called 
up 250 National Guard to replace the local police 
and sheriffs who had surrounded the abbey. 

Earlier In the week, the National Guard 
had set a deadline for a negotiated settlement 
of noon January 31. Later, as the deadline 
approached, about 150 Menominees and supporters 
went through the guard lines, and several observers 
including Rev. James Groppi, an activist priest 
and Marlon Brando, were permitted to cross the 
guard lilies and go into the abbey in an attempt 
to prevent the guard from taking offensive action. 
The Menominees continued the negotiations through 
the deadline. 

On February 1, Lucey then ordered a "tighten- 
ing of the ring” aroung the novitiate and sent 
in 350 more National Guard troops. 

According to the terms of the settlement, the 
novitiate property will be turned over to the 
Menominees when the tribe returns to legal tribal 
status. A committee of Menominees and whites 
will perform caretaking and management functions 
until then. 

Congess terminated the Menominee Tribe from 
reservation status in the 1950's, removing what 
economic security the tribe had. This act opened 
the area to commercial "develppment” and state ; 
and federal taxes. Outside business gained 
control of many of the assets on the former re- 
servation. 


In 1973, after a long fight by the Menominees, 
spearheaded by a group called Determination of 
Ri^ts and Unity for Menominee Shareholders (DRUMS), 
Gbrigtess passed an act to restore reservation status 
to the Menominees, The return to full tribal 
and reservation status is scheduled to take place 


in late February or March 1975. At that time, 
elections w^l be held to determine the exact 
form of tribal government as well as the leader- 
ship. —30— 

(Thanks to Wisconsin Alliance, Workers World, and 
the American Indian Press Association) 


************************** 




MUZAK SEEKS WORLD-WIDE DOMINANCE 


The occupation of the abbey began January 
1, with the Menominee Warrior Society asking that 
the 84-room complex be turned over to the Menom- 
inee people for use as a hospital or school. 

The Alexian Brothers, who received the building 
and land as a gift, demanded that the Menominees 
either allow them to operate the building as a 
hospital for the tribe or purchase it for $750,000, 

"We've had to take this action because the 
government has forced us to sell our heritage," 
read a statement issued by the Menominee Warrior 
Society after the takeover. "It is . the govern- 
ment's fault that we have had to become poor 
just to pay our taxes. We are here to claim this 
novitiate for our people, the people who origin- 
ally lived on this land. This building and land 
are needed by the poor people of this area . This 
should have been done long ago. We did it 
page 7 liberation News Service (#678; 


NEW YORK(ENS/LNS)— If company projections go 
according to schedule, the Muzak Corporation may 
become the world's largest communications network 
by 1985. 

The company is currently experimenting in 
satellite communications and intends to launch 
two satellites capable of beaming back its brand 
of "music” all over the world. Within the next 
ten years, Muzak plans to broadcast in 49 different 
countries to 100,000 different subscribers. Each 
subscriber would be equipped with satellite re- 
ceiving stations owned by the company. 

**********************^^fe************************* 

FOLKS, PLEASE WORK ON PAYING YOuR BILL. WE NEED 
THE MONEY AND WE NEED IT NOW! 

™^.LNS 
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[See graphics to go with this story. See also packets 
#675, 661 and 623 for related stories and graphics.] 

LIBERATION FORCES IN OMAN UNDER INCREASED PRESSURE AS 

IRANIAN ATTACKS ESCALATE IN DHOFAR PROVINCE 

MUSCAT, Oman (LNS)--A brutal offensive against the 
guerrilla forces of the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Oman (PFLO) by Iranian military personnel has drast- 
ically changed the complexion of the liberation struggle 
in that Persian Gulf nation For nearly ten years the 
PFLO has controlled about 90 per cent pf Dhofar, the 
western most province of the country. That control, how- 
ever, has been seriously challenged by the new offensive. 

United States involvement escalated in early Janu- 
ary when Omani Sultan Qaboos bin Said visited Washing- 
ton to discuss military aid for his embattled government. 
Soon after, it was revealed that a shipment of U.S. made 
anti-tank missiles, along with U.S. military men to pro- 
vide instructions, arrived in Oman. It also became known 
that the United States had asked Qaboos permission to 
land military aircraft on the Omani offshore island of 
Masirah, where the British Royal Air Force has a base. 

According to the New York Times, "Both Britain and 
Oman have given preliminary approval to the Masirah re- 
quest." 

The bulk of the fighting against the Oman libera- 
tion movement has been carried out by Iranian troops 
since December, 1973. At the invitation of Sultan Qaboos 
3,500 Iranian marines with 25 U.S.-built helicopters en- 
tered the fighting in an attempt to put down the increas- 
ingly powerful Dhofar liberation struggle. 

The Shah of Iran boasted that his troops would end 
the ten years of fighting in "a few weeks" but that was 
not the case. The new intensified attacks were launched 
in December, a year after the initial Iranian invasion 
of Oman. 

While Britain supposedly pulled out of Oman in 1968, 
most Omani military officers are trained in England. In 
addition, the head of the Omani military. Major General 
T.M. Creasy, is a British officer described as being on 
"detached duty" in Oman. i 


coastal town of Rakhyout, which has been a PFLO 
headquarters for the last five years. 

Iranian troops apparently have re-opened the 
main road between Muscat, the capital of Oman, 
and Salala, the provisional capital of Dhofar. 

This road has long been closed by guerrillas. 

In a statement issued January 28, the PFLO 
command admitted that the situation "in the West- 
ern Region of liberated Dhofar is critical." At- 
tacking the "passivity" of most Arab governments 
in the face of the military operation by Iran, 
Britain, and the U.S. in Arab lands, the PFLO 
warned of the possibility of the "liquidation of 
the Dhofar revolution" if support is not provid- 
ed. 

The PFLO noted bitterly that, with the excep- 
tion of Iraq, Algeria, Syria and Libya, there has 
been an absence of "Arab solidarity" towards the 
invasion of Oman by foreign troops. 

The PFLO also notes that the increased off- 
ensive at this time "cannot be isolated from the 
chain of military maneuvers by the forces of Am- 
erican imperialism," adding that the Iranian in- 
vasion is in the interest of the forces of imper- 
ialism topped by the United States of America." 

While the United States has trusted Iran to 
police that part of the world since 1968, selling 
it over $4 billion in the most advanced planes, 
tanks and helicopters in the last three years, the 
U7S. is also increasing its own military presence 
in the Persian Gulf area. 

By giving anti-tank missiles to Oman, the U.S. 
has now been able to add Masirah as a military 
outpost to its already existing base on the island 
of Bahrain in the Persian Gulf. In addition, in 
late November, three U.S. warships, including the 
aircraft carrier Constellation, entered the Per- 
sian Gulf on an "exercise." It was the first time 
since 1948 that U.S. warships had moved into the 
Gulf. 


"The new offensive," reports the French paper Le 
Monde, "was preceeded in November by a systematic pound- 
ing of the region by British Strikemasters based. .. at 
Masirah." The assault included 1000 pound bombs and in- 
cendiary weapons and was aimed at "villages, watering 
points, -herdd"of animals, fields and pastures in order 
to empty the mountains of their ifthabitants and thus de- 
prive 'the guerrillas of their support," explained Le 
Monde. 

According to Saut Al-Thawra, the PFLO paper, "Since 
December first, the Iranian forces and the British mer- 
cenary army carried out the biggest campaign against the 
Western Region of the liberated zone ever witnessed since 
the eruption of the armed struggle on June 9, 1965. 

"This campaign," continues Saut Al-Thawra, "trans- 
formed the Western Region of the liberated rural s into 
a site for fierce battles." The PFLO paper adds, though, 
that the people of Dhofar were "demonstrating endless 
heroism in the face of the Anglo- Iranian war machine 
which brought more developed weapons into these battles 
in a desperate attempt to subjugate and defeat our peop- 
le." 

Despite the massive bombing assault proceeding the 
new push into Western Dhofar, the offensive met initial 
disaster. In December alone, PFl6iforces killed over 
500 Iranian soldiers. Early in January, however, Iran- 
ian paratroopers finally succeeded in occupying the 
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The CIA command for the Middle East was also 
moved from Cyprus to Iran in 1973. Shortly after 
the move, former CIA director Richard Helms was 
named U.S. Ambassador to Iran. Then, last October, 
CIA director William Colby conducted his own vis- 
it to the Gulf states to check CIA facilities. 

Meanwhile, Henry Kissinger has publicly stat- 
ed that he would "not say there's no circumstance 
when we would not use force" to guarantee U.S. oil 
supplies. 

Oman's strategic importance for oil is obvi- 
ous. In recent years Oman's own oil production 
has increased dramatically. More importantly, the 
Straits of Hormuz at the tip of Oman on the Per- 
sian Gulf are a vital area through which 20 mil- 
lion barrels of oil passes each day. 

A victory for the Dhofar revolution, combined 
with neighboring People's Yemen, would give soc- 
ialist control to a huge coastal area on the In- 
dian Ocean. The Jhreat of such an occurance in- 
creases the significance of the fighting for the 
U.S. government. 

"We appeal to all progressive and democratic 
forces," Stated the January 31 PFLO paper, "to 
pressure their governments for a decisive stand 
against the Iranian invasion and to support the 
fighting of the steadfast masses in Oman." --30-- 
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CALIFORNIA SUPREME COURT RULES 
SHORT HANDLE HOE AN "UNSAFE TOOL" ' 


btaceros complained i about stooping dqvm, Cervantes 
Saldj^ the growers;, would simply send them back to 
Mexico. 


’’When I first came to California they handed 
me this thing and I said ’Hey> what this? Who 
cut off the handle?’ and the boss says ’’^W^a^ do 
you mean boy, this is what you ‘work with ■ 

—Tony Cervantes, a farmworker 
testifying against the short 
handled hoe. ' 

• By the ^afternoon, you*re on you knees 
because you can’t stand up inymore. You’re so 
deadbeat when yon finish you don’t even eat, you 
go lie down and go straight to sleep. , ^oa wake 
up the next morning it’s five o’clock, time -to go 
to work, and man, you’re in pain > Each morning a 
half a million farmworkers wake up and cuas the 
cortito.” ^ f 

—Hector de la Rosa, a farmwork- 
‘ ar testifying against the short 
handed hoe ^ ' ^ ' 

SALIMS, Calif .(XNS)r-It’s caU^^^^^^^^^^ 
by the people who use it, and the grower^- justify 
its use by saying, ”It doesn’t hurt the Mexicans, 
they’ra bulilt close to the "gr bund anyway.” 

■i ^ ' s 

It ’ a the short handled hpe , an instrument 
with a twelve, inch handle that forces the worker 
who uses it to bend down at the.waist ^ight^ ten, 
or twelve hour a a day. Thousands. of farmworkers 
have become permanently .disabled after ly of 
working with the instrument, but growers continue 
to justify its uae saying that it’s ’’more efficient” 
than a long handled instrument wnich permits work- 
ers to stand straight up. ' - 

For years, the California ^State Industrial 
Safety Board, whose member^, were political g|ppoin- 
tees of then-^Goyerhor Jlon Reagan, ruled the 
short handled hoe could not, be classified as ’’un- 
safe within the meaning of state regulations,” i.e., 
the tool ’ s ha zards weren ’ t the result of a ryianufac- 
turing defect or improper maintenance. 

On January 13, however, the California Supreme 
Court ruled unanimously, ’’Any hand t obi which caus- 
es injury, Immediately or cumulatiye^ wheh used 
in the manner in which it was intended t used, 
may constitute an ’ unsafe hahdtool ’ within the 
meaning of the regualtion.” ^ 

Mo Jordain , a lawyer for the ’California Rural 
Legal ^Assistance who brpught‘?the legal aption again- 
st the state, hailed the decision, as a. victory and 
said it may result in ’’puttipg the fool opt of 
business in California ^ 

The Supreme Court heard testimony f tom several 
farmworkers who had become disabled after" A few 
years of working with the tool# Eleven medical 
doctors also provided medical evidence" 


Cervantes said the tool is used throughout 
.California, with the exception of ^ parts of the 
San* Joaquin Valley. The^San Joaquin is a United 
Farm Worker (UFW) stronghold, and the union has 
repeatedly fought with growers over the issue ©f 
. the hoe. * 

‘ Cesar Chavez, director of th4 UFW who hini- 
" self Is disabled with a lower back firoblem due 
to years of bending over, is vehement about ”el 
corito.” ’’The short hoB,” he says, ris probably 
the most crucifying work of all. • .degrading, the 
_most vicious form of human exploitation of the 
human, body.” i 

" '’’After ten years of constantly bending over,” 

■ Chave2 said,” a farmworker’s career as a healthy 
person ii through.” The only 'wAy many older farm- 
workers ever make it through a day of stoop labor, 
Chavez has aaid, is to take amphetamines, which 
only conjpound the body ’ s problems • 
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^ PHdENIX DEMONSTRATION PROTESTS UNEMPLOYMENT 

; ^ . PHOENIX, Ariz 50 , 

, people demqnatrated in Phoenis^ Eebruar^^ 5 to de- 
mand jobs , increa^od unemplpyment benefits and 
, end, to runaway shops. . i, - r 

* organized by the Coalition to Fight Inflation 
and Unemployment, the Phbenix' demonstration was 
scheduled to coincide with the United Auto Workers 
.rally in, Washington, D.Q.^. began with a march 
^ - f i^om the ^main state unemployment office to Phoen- 
^ ix’ s .Federal .Building ^here alrally was held at 

noon. V / ./V.' • - ' . 

: K t The firat apeaker ■W^as a woman recently laid 
i^off by the Motorola Semiconductor Division. Mo- 
torola, ‘With 30,000' employees in the Phoenix area 
alone, is Arizona ’ s largest employer . Approxi- 
mately ope sixth of . the Motorola work fotce in 
Phoenix has been laid off since the early fall, 
which day be An indicattbh of whet’s in stor^ for 
the rest of Arii^bna. * ’ 

5 : The Official rAte b£ unemployment in Arizona 

is listed as 8%, while ?the rate for Maricopa Coun- 
* .ty, ^the state’s most populated county and the one 
in which Phoenix is located , is officially 9%. 

. : I The construction industry, one Of the major 
sources Of employment in the state, has been par- 
ticularly hard hit by the slump in money avail- 
able to begfn new housing construction. 

Layoffs have also begun to affect the copper 
. industry ,^which produces more than half of the U.S. 
copper. 


longed use of the hoe results in permanent back 
injury in the form of ruptuted spinal discs, torn 
back ligaments and arthritis* - 

Tony Cervantes, a farmworjeep^who pest^^ 
before the Court, said that California growe^^s 
get away with making workers: use the instppment ' 
because most to the farmworkers who do the thinning 


Workers in Arizona also face the threat of 
’’runaway” shops. Corporations can easily relo- 
cate . in uearby Mexico, where they can pay laborers 
even 1 owe?: wages and circumvent labor organizing 
in bhe United' States. 

■ - 30'--^' r , 

(Thanks to Tom Lauerman of New Times, ah alterna- 
' tive;>papoi? in Arizona. ) 


and harvesting were braceros, people brought up 

from Mexico to work for a specified time^ - the "^^" \ . ■ 
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AIRLINE INDUSTRY»S $500-HlLLION A YEAR KICKBACK 
SCHEME BEING QUIETLY SETTLED OUT OF COURT 

NEW YORK (tNS)~A federal grand jury has been 
Investigating an illegal kickback scheme between 
nineteen airline companies and travel agencies in 
the U.S. ”The American people are not likely to 
learn the details of the schemes or why trans- 
Atlantic airfares are so high, however, becausei, 
according to the Wall Street Journal, the airline 
industry and the Justice Department are now en- 
gaged in plea hargaining which could quietly settle 
the affair out of court. . 

The scheme involves more than $500-million per 
year in illegal rebates that airlines pay travel 
agencies in return for the agencies’ agreement to 
book flights for the airlines. Under federal law 
airlines are allowed to rebate the travel agencies 
up to ll7o of the cost of the ticket, but there is 
evidence that some airlines rebate travel agencies 
twice that amount. 

The International Civil Airlines Organization 
estimates the number of trans-Atlantic passengers 
going through American airports at about 15 million 
a year^ Using the $500-million per year as an ac- 
curate figure for the illegal kickbacks, this means 
that the average passenger pays $33 extra per ticket 
to finance the scheme. If one adds the legal 11% 
commission, on the average, $72 out of a $350 ticket 
will be passed on to the travel agency- rAhd^reg^ 

1 es so o fc ther pas aengei s uaec ^a tr ^a^elb 'agency , they 

axec, af fcected' by :the r^b-hta schemeo since the 

same '^pric'e ’foro 'a ^ ticket. _ ‘ o." ---. ■■■-s.'vcl 

The nineteen airline companiesj currently en- 
gaged in plea bargaining are reported to be willing 
to pay $25,000 each in fines to the government , in 
return for an agreement to exempt the companies 
and their executives from further action. rebate 
to the passengers who paid higher airfares during 
the period is not part of the arrangement. 

-30- 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND: THOSE WHO CONTROL THE) SUPPLY 
DEMAND WHATEVER THEY WANT 

WASHINGTON (PNS/LNS)--Despite energy proposals 
which call for UoS. consumers to pay more for oil 
because it is allefeedlycin oShqrtheuppiy^ there are : 
increasing sigtisnofoalgrowifegtioil ’surplus . " eFor 
examp^e^^^^ 

is sharply cutting back production, on 
a short term basis, because, it says, of a lack of 
demand. 

Saskatchewan reports no bidders for some qf 
its oil. 

Exxon’s chairman recdhtly announced a decline 
in oil demand — and predicted it will continue 
over the decade. 

Less direct indications include a falling mar- 
ket for oil tankers. The trade journal ’’Oil Daily” 
reports, ’’With less oil being demanded and more 
tankers around to carry it, the market collapsed 
pushing charter rates to the floor and leaving 
dozens of ships totally without work.” 

Evep wlohertto home>^^^ t has been ho increase 
Bage 10 ’ OBERATION Nl^ ^ 


in demand for electricity for the first time in 
30 years, according to Edison Electric Institute, 
whi ch speak s for the pr 1 va t e utility comp ani e s , 
major users of fuel oil® 

Finally, excellent long-term prospects for 
oil have appeared In rdeent strikes off. Norway , 
in Brazil, Mexico and India. 
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SEVEN NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS URGE SEARCH 
FOR ALTERNATIVES TO CAPITALISM 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Seven American and European 
winners of the Nobel Prize said January 25 that 
the current economic crisis ” in the advanced in- 
dustrial democracies raises serious questions aj 
about the very nature of the economic systems 
in these societies.” 

Addressing a socialist convention, the 
seven said they all believed that ’’the explora- 
tion of alternatives to the prevailing Western 
economic systems must be placed on the agenda at 
once.” 

They explained that while it might seem ”su- 
erficially” that the problems of the Western ecoAo 
nomic systems were attributable to factors exter- 
nal to them, such as high oil prices and the ef- 
fect of the weather on the international food 
supply, they believed that the Western economic 
systems were themselves greatly responsible. 


The Nobel laureates who spoke were Gunnar i 
Myrdal, the Swedish economist who won the prize 
in 1974, Maurice H. Wilkins of London (medicine) ^ 
Jan Tin|iergen of Rotterdam (economics), Alfred 
Kastlet of Paris, (physics) , Mel Dulbrick of the 
Galifornia Institute of Technology (medicine) 
Kenneth Arrow of Harvard (economics), and Hein- 
rich Boll of Cologne (literature). 




30% UF U. S « ENERGY RESEARCH , BUDGET 
IS MILITARY SPENDING 

WASHINGTON (LNS)— Over $1.12 billion of , the 
proposed $3.7 billion energy research and devel- 
opment budget for 1976 is actually military spend- 
ing, Chatl^s Vanick, a representative from Ohio, 
charged on February 4. 

Vanick explained that when he read the fine 
print In the Energy Research and Development- Ad- 
ministration (ERDA) budget, he found that over 
$873 million was allotted for nuclear weapons re- 
search and development,. $184 million for.r ’’naval ^ 
reactor development” (nuclear power generators for 
submarines and frigates) and $54 for laser fusion 


research. 


total of 78% of the nation’ sr total energy 
rese#rc|i and ^i^velopment budget is devoted too 
auclha|r technology of some type, Vanick noted, : 
while funds for solar, wind energy and geothermal 
research amounted to little more than 17. of the 
entire ERDA budget for 1976. 

He also, pointed out that the vast majority 
of the nork-nuclear rela ed research money, $279 
million, was allotted to coal gasification, a 
form of energy that -many environmentalists say 
^ yill have disastreas consequencea if fully deVel- 
(li^778) February 15. 1975 oped. -30- 
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TOP RIGHT: The Shah of Iran with U.S.-made 
armaments. Iranian troops and material 
are being used against the People's Front 
for the Liberation of Oman — liberation 
forces in Dhofar, the southwest province 
in Oman. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 8. 

CREDIT; Taylor Jones /WA.SHINCTON MONTHE?/LNS 


TOP LEFT: Map of the lower part of the Arabian 
peninsula and the Persian Gulf. The Persian 
Gulf is a main route for oil, and its stability 
is key to oil-producing countries in the area. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 8. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Iranian^ army practicing an in- BOTTOM LEFT: National air lines newspaper ad 

vasion. Iran has become la major military that a women's organization is contesting. 

pwer in the Middle East with the help of qoes MUH STORY OH PAGE 3. 

the u.S. Iranian troops and armaments are . 
being used against liberation forces in Oman. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 8. 
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TOP RIGHT; Line drawing o£ farmworker using short TOP LEFT: Businessman and military man 'just 
handle hoe. doing their thing.' 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 9. CAN BE USED WITH STORY ON ITT AND CHILE ON PAGE 6. 

CREDIT: BUGLE AMERICAN/ LNS CREDIT: Cane/TRIBUNE (Austral ia)/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT ;Parmworkers working in field with 
short handle hoe. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 9. 

CREDIT: Bob Fitch/ LNS 


MIDDLE LEFT: Edward Levi, recently confirmed 
Attorney General . 

(It turns out there's no story. Someone thought 
there was. Save it for some future use.) 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Farmworker using short handle hoe. 
GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 9 . 

CREDIT: Ken Light/LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Menominee Indians being led from 

Wisconsin monastery by National Guardsmen, Feb. 3. 
They readhed an • agreement about' the property 
after a month-long occupation. 

GOES WITH STORY ON PAGE 7. 

CREDIT: DAILY WORLD/LNS 
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